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OF THE 


PENSYLVANIAN FARMER; 


AND ON THE 


FT RESOLVES and INSTRUCTIONS 


Prefixed to that ESSAY; 


By the AuTaor of the Right of the Britiſh 
= Legiſlature vindicated, | _ 


Mihi credite, major hæreditas venit unicuique veſtrum in 1iſdem 
bonis a Juke et a LEG1BUs, quam ab iis 2 quibus illa ipſa 
| bona relicta ſunt. 2 Cicero pro Cæcina. 


We muſt have continually preſent to our minds the difference 


between independence and liberty. Liberty is a right of doing 

whatever the laws permit; and if a citizen could do what 

they forbid, he would no longer be poſſeſſed of liberty, becauſe 
all his fellow-citizens would have the ſame power. 

| | Monteſquieu, Spirit of Laws. 
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R E M A R K 


S. e. 


Never remember to have peruſed a diſcourſe, to 
which the name of Eſſay is more aptly ſuited 


than to this Philadelphian production. It is in- 
deed ſuch an eſſay as that of Don Quixote to 
ſtop the briſk motion of a wind-mill ; or rather 


like that of Phaeton to conduct the chariot of 
the ſun, the event of which proved, that though 


capacity and ſkill be required to enlighten, yet a 


very bungler may enflame. There needs no thun- 
der- bolt to toſs this Eſſayiſt from his lofty ſphere z 
his own folly and raſhneſs will tumble him down, 
probably never to riſe again. Were his preſum- 
tuous folly of the innocent kind, one might look 
on unconcerned ; but as it gives the falſeſt ideas 


of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and tends not only to 
_ dazzle but miſlead, it merits the deteſtation of 


every honeſt man, and cannot too ſoon be ex- 
poſed. I, | 


Who hate when nonſenſe bolts her arguments, 


And plain ſenſe wants a tongue to check her 


pride, : 
will therefore, in the following pages, endeavour 
to detect the follies and fallacies of this Penſylva- 
nian Farmer, who if he had remembered the pro- 
3 verb, 


verb, trafent fabrilia fabri, would have ſtuck to 


his plough, and not been ſo buſy in EY the 
machine of ſtate. 


Britiſh lübeck, in Europe and America, have 
actually nothing to quarrel about, on the point of 


parliamentary authority, were they to adhere to 
the principles of the conſtitution, and not ſuffer 
themſelves to be miſled by factious men; but 
they have ſhewn themſelves of late years ſo eaſy 
to be duped, that now the deceivers think, the 


leſs regard they have to modeſty and veracity, the 
more likely they are to perſuade. The author 


of the Penſylvanian Eſſay does not proceed ten 
lines before he advances the following ſeditious 
_ falſehood, Great Britain claims a right to take away 


nine tenths of our eſtates—have wwe a right to the re- 


maining tenth? No. He may ſay that this is a 
ſuppoſed caſe; but I affirm that it is a caſe not 


ſuppoſable upon the principles of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution. It has been demonſtrated, in the Right 


of the Britiſh Legiſlature to tax the American Co- 


lonies vindicated, that a right to à part gives no 


right to the whole; and that the latter cannot juſtly 


be inferred from the former, notwithſtanding Mr. 
Locke has dropt into that abſurdity, an abſurdity 
that would revolt the underſtanding of an infant 


of ſix years of age, were its nurſery-maid to ar- 


gue with it, that becauſe ſhe had a right to lay 


one blanket upon it, ſhe therefore had a right to 
lay five hundred. Since the author intended to 
alarm by a frightful ſuppoſition, it would have 


ſuited his purpoſe better to have ſaid, that Great 
Britain 


ä (3 5 

Britain demanded ninety- nine hundred parts of the 
eſtates of the coloniſts, and that they had no right 
to the remaining hundredth part. But has the Bri- 
tiſh parliament ever aſked nine tenths of the eſtates 
of the coloniſts ? So far from it, that reckoning 
the national income one hundred millions, (which 
fir William Petty, an hundred years ago, reckoned 
forty-five millions) the preſent expences of govern- 
ment, which are deemed ſufficiently high, do not 
amount to half a crown in the pound of the natio- 
nal income. Of this half-crown, fifteen pence is 
owing to the burden of the national debt; and 
ſuppoſing the debt wholly reduced, and the num- 
ber of Britiſh ſubjects augmented in Europe and 
America, government expences would not ſtand 
at more than one ſhilling in the pound of the in- 
comes of all the ſubjects. No nation on the globe 
appears ſo happily ſituated for eaſineſs of defence 
as the Britiſh nation and her colonies, and ſhould 
the number of her people be doubled, the exertion 
for their defence would not require to be greater 
than at preſent ; and yet the number of contribu- 
tors being double, the ſhare of each would be 
leſſened one half. There is reaſon to conclude, 
therefore, that if nothing obſtructs the proſperity 
of Great Britain and her colonies, in time they 
will be the moſt opulent and cheapeſt countries to 
be found in the weſtern parts of the world, as the 
public expence for national defence, and for ſup= 
| porting the ſplendor of the monarch would {eldom 
exceed one ſhilling in the pound, of the general 
income of the ſubjects. Bur. of this ſhilling, (or 
of the preſent half-crown) the fu preme Legiſlature 
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require the coloniſts to bear their proportionable 


ſhare. O matter of great iniquity, and great ter- 
ror ! a 


The Eſſayiſt has indeed found out another to- 


pic of alarm: that as the ſupreme Legiſlature 
happens to be reſident in Great Britain, it may 


throw the whole burden upon the poor coloniſts, 


who would not have a ſingle ſoul in this iſland to 


ſpeak in their behalf. Not a ſpark of Juſtice or 
equity in Great Britain! Now the truth is, that 


while the late acts of government regarding the 


colonies appeared in the light of being unequitable 
or grievous to them, the warmeſt advocates for 
the coloniſts were to be found in this iſland, and 
no Briton could contend more ſtrenuouſly for his 
own rights, than thouſands of Britons contended _ 


for the rights of their brethren in the colonies. In- 
deed ſince they begin to perceive in which ſcale of 


the ballance the right lies, their natural equity 


leads them to ſupport that right. 


All that can be gathered from the unconnected 
ſentences in the twelve or thirteen following pages 
of the Eſſay, and fix or ſeven pages of the inſtruc- 
ons; ſeems to be, That though our conſtitution 

has not defined the limits of the prerogative 


m8 1 our kings; yet that prerogative certainly has 


* a limit, and therefore the legiſlature has a li- 

* mit, he cannot govern in all caſes whatſoever.” 
* handling this topic the author ſeems to rival 
the ſemale Politician of Swift; for, 


His 


FW 3 


His arguments directly tend, 
Againſt the fide he would defend. 

Who ever doubted that a line there muſt be, be- 
yond which, both the prerogative and the legi- 
flative authority have no right to proceed? The 
wiſdom of our conſtitution, however, has thought 
fit never abſolutely to define the bounding line of 
either of thoſe powers; and yet our Eſſayiſt, with | 
all the perſpicacity of a mole, undertakes to diſ- 
cover this evaneſcent point. The horizon which 
our farmer may view from the top of his pariſh 
ſteeple, has never yet been defined, and in prac- 
rice, I affirm it will remain ever andnable ; for 
it is not always the ſame, being extended or con- 
tracted, according as the ſky is clear or cloudy, 
In like manner the prerogative of our kings will 
ever remain in practice undefinable. When a 
virtuous ſovereign, like a clear ſky, gladdens the 
dominions of Great Britain, the people will be- 

hold, without alarm, ſome extenſions of prero- 
gative, which at another period would occaſion a 
general diſcontent. When the times are gloomy 
under the reign of an arbitrary prince, a ſpirited 
people will jealouſly watch every act of preroga- 
tive, and endeavour to abridge the exerciſe of it ; 
and a prince aiming at too much will be able to 
effect leſs, than another who has no arbitrary 
views. But though the conſtitution has not de- 
_ termined where the legal exerciſe of prerogative 
ends, and the illegal begins, a wiſe prince, who ſeeks 
his own happineſs, and has a concientious regard 
for che happineſs of his ſubjects, will ever make 


it 


* 


it a law to himſelf that all his prerogative acts ſhall 


be far within the limits of his royal power. 


As it is with the prerogative, ſo it is with the 
legiſlative power, Though it 18 a power certainly 
limitable in a moral ſenſe; yet it is a power that 
never has been limited, nor never will be limited 
while the conſtitution laſts. All political authors, 
both republican and monarchical, agree in aſſerting 


the uncontrolable ſupremacy of parliament. Alger- 


non Sidney, who certainly was no enemy to li- 
berty, and who, as biſhop Burnet ſays, had ſtu- 
died the hiſtory of government in all its branches 
beyond any man he ever knew, employs a whole 
chapter of his Treatiſe on Government to ſhew, that 
the legiſlative power is always abſolute, or as he 


terms it, always arbitrary. Judge Hales, in his 
Treatiſe of Parliament, ſays, the power and juriſ- 
diftion of parliament is ſo tranſcendent and abſolute, 


as it cannot be confined either for cauſes and perſons 
within any bounds, If by any means a miſgovern- 
ment ſhould by any ways fall upon it, the ſubjefs of 


this kingdom are left without all manner of remedy. 
Can words more ſtrongly expreſs the uncontrolable, 
the illimitable authority of parliament ? What elſe 


then but the rankeſt hypocriſy in our Farmer and 


his ſellow-refolvers can make them exclaim a- 


oainſt this fundamental principle as an innovation 


only diſcovered within theſe few years? Why 


quote Dr. Blackſtone for alleging a propoſition, 
which was a fundamental principle an hundred, 
nay a thouſand years, before Dr. Blackſtone was 
born. The alarming words of the parliament's 

autho- 


— 


* 


authority over the colonies in all caſes whatſoever, 
ſay no more than this, That the Britiſh parliament 


has. the ſame power in America that it has in Great 


Britain; or, the colonies have as good a right to the 
proteRion and ſuperintendence of parliament, as the 
ſubjelis in Great Britain. Parliaments, however 

they may have been diſliked by our arbitrary kings, 
have ever been regarded by the people as the chief 


redreſſers of all grievances reſpecting the ſtate, 


whether within or without the circuit of the iſland; 


and that the coloniſts have ſo conſidered them, till 
the preſent factious times, is evident from the 


many petitions of the colonies to parliament. 


The right of uncontrolable ſupremacy being 
acknowledged by the greateſt writers to be of the 
very eſſence of the ſupreme legiſlature ; to attack 
that right is un coup porte au cœur, a blow aimed 
at the heart, which if wounded, death and non- 
exiſtence take place. Theſe reſolvers, however, 
in page 13. have the preſumption to attack that 
right, upon an unconſtitutional aſſumption of 
their own, That they are not, and, from local cir- 
cumſtances, cannot be repreſented in parliament. 
Now local circumſtances have nothing to do 
with the general repreſentation in parliament. 


They may indeed have ſomething to do with ter- 


ritory and dominion; for beyond certain boun- 
daries it may not perhaps be prudent to extend a 
domination; but wherever the Britiſh government 
and dominion can extend, repreſentation can, and 
muſt extend, For there can be no legiſlature in 


the Britiſh ſtate without elected deputies of the 


people 


(8 ) 


people ; j that is, without a houſe of commons. 
Theſe elected deputies do not fit in the legiſlafure 


in their own right, but in the character of repre- 


ſentatives; not ſurely repreſentatives of the king, 


nor of the peers of the realm, nor yet exclu- 
ſively of their own conſtituents, but of the whole 
body of the ſubjects. The whole body of the 
ſubjects, indeed, are not, and in no period of 


our hiſtory ever have been, direfly concerned in 


electing thoſe deputies. Nevertheleſs, as the de- 


puties are to have not only a deliberative, but a 
deciding voice in the great national aſſembly or le- 
giſlative body, their authority cannot be partial, 


but muſt of neceſſity be univerſal, as they, in con- 


junction with the other two branches of the le- 
giſlature, form the political will of the ſtate. Be- 
cauſe the direct rays of the ſun cannot, during fix 
months, enter my north window, am I from 


thence to conclude that I can have no light from 
that window? But reflected light is not more na- 
tural to our atmoſphere, than reflected repreſent- 


ation is to our conſtitution, 


The inhabitants of Great Britain gladly ac- 
knowledge the ſupremacy of parliament in all 
caſes whatſoever yet they have not the leaſt ap- 


prehenſion that the legiſlature, in point of taxation, 
will imitate the fooliſh Borough of Shoreham, and 
offer not only four ſhillings | in the pound, but the 


ſixteen remaining. We in Great Britain ſleep in 
ſecurity as to that point, and cannot bur think that 
ſuch a panic would be an affectation in the co- 
loniſts, Ls the greateſt political writers, and 

| all 
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Tas. 
all good ſubjects, acknowledge the parliament to 
be ſupreme in all caſes whatſoever, or, in other 
words, the authority of parliament to be. unli- 
mited ; yet it does not from thence follow, as the 
factious coloniſts conclude, that it has no limit, 
or that the ſubjects have no rights, Where its 
legal authority ends, and its illegal power begins, 
is wiſely left undecided by the conſtitution, which 
never ſuppoſes the caſe of its acting to the de- 
ſtruction of the community, that is, of itſelf; but 
thinks it equitable to leave great diſcretionary 
powers to it, fince we do not ſcruple often to leave 
great diſcretionary powers to ambaſſadors, and 
generals of armies, independent of their inftruc- 
tions, which are to them what fundamental prin- 
ciples are to legiſlators, not to be trifled with, or 
 wantonly to be departed from. 


As acts of parliament are human acts, they 
may not always attain perfection; but that does 
not derogate from their authority over all the 
ſubjects. The Eſſayiſt affects to cry over the con- 
dition of the coloniſts, who, when they are ag- 
grieved by acts of parliament, have only the mi- 
| ſerable alternative of ſupplication or violence. Have 
we in Great Britain any other alternative? Yes, 
we have a third, I mean obedience; which I do not 
much wonder theſe factious coloniſts have omitted, 
ſince they have hitherto wholly neglected even the 
other alternative of ſupplication, the demon of ſe- 
dition having ſo far blinded and infatuated them 
as to make them think only of violence. Lured 
by the falſe principles and ſhallow reaſonings f 

C EY de- 


610) 
if deſigning men, they have imagined, that they have 
i a right to refuſe obedience to the ſupreme legif- 
 lature of the ſtate, of which they are members, N 
il becauſe, forſooth, they have found out that the 
j conſtitution of government is not perfect. I am 
fr from thinking that the Britiſh conſtitution of 
I! government is perfect, but I will not dare to con- 
j clude from thence, that it has no authority; or 
that I need not obey, which I think would only be 
ii calling upon government to exerciſe againſt me that 
Ii! force, which nature and the conſtitution have en- 
wy truſted it with. We in Great Britain, when ima- 
i gining ourſelves aggrieved by an act of parliament, 7% 
4 find obedience to that act, joined with humble pe- 1 
1 titioning, to be the ſureſt means of obtaining re- 
0 dreſs, and a repeal of the act. Have the coloniſts, 
in regard to the late acts of parliament, diſtin- 


| guiſhed themſelves ether by obedience or humble 
. petitioning : 
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As the purpoſe of the Edit is to miſlead and 
inflame, he, in page 41, again has recourſe to an- 
other falſe propoſition : “ Becauſe the conſtitution 
* has not expreſsly declared the line betwixt the $ 

© rights of the mother country, and thoſe of her 
5 colonies, THEREFORE the latter have no rights, 
e a logic equally edifying to men of ſenſe and hu- 
_ © manity,” I will venture to ſay, that this is a logic 
to be found no where but in this Eflay, and is a lo- 
gic only fit for the brains of this writer. The con- 
ſtitution does not mean to draw any line betwixt 
the rights of the ſubjects in Great Britain, and 
the rights of the coloniſts, THEREFORE the Juſt 
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oncluſion is, both have the ſame rights, both are 
under the controul of parliament ; and as that does 
not diſquiet the minds of the people of Great Bri- 
tain, it ought not to diſquiet the minds of the 
people of America. 


The endleſs digreſſions of the Eſſayiſt's notes 


can no more he traced than the courſe of a ramb- 


ling ſpaniel over a field; yet I ſhall here make a 
few remarks on the note beginning in page 45. 


and continued in the five following pages. He 


gives us, as a note, the following extract from 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, In a tree ſtate, every 
«© man whois ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be in 
ſome meaſure his own governor, and therefore a 
* branch at leaſt of the Legiſlative power ought 
ce to reſide in the whole body of the people. And 
this power, when the territories of the ſtate are 
ſmall, and its citizens eaſily known, ſhould be 
expreſſed by the people in their aggregate or 

collective capacity, as was wilely ordained in 

the petty republics of Greece, and the firſt 

rudiments of the Roman ſtate. But this will 

be highly inconvenient when the public terri- 

tory 1s extended to any conſiderable degree, 

and the number of citizens is increaſed. In 

ſo large a ſtate as ours, it is therefore very 

wiſely contrived, that the people ſhould do that 

by their repreſentatives, which it is impracti- 

cable to perform in perſon.” Theſe words, he 

ſays, are a ſufficient refutation of the notion of the 
virtual repreſentation of the Americans in parlia- 
ment, Now I appeal to every candid reader, whe- 
C-.2 ther 
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ther they do not urge the neceſſity of virtual re- 
preſentation ; for if the inhabitants of five hun- 


dred towns cannot all meet in one aſſembly, much 


leſs can the inhabitants of a thouſand towns, three 
thouſand miles aſunder, all meet together to de- 


liberate on ſtate affairs. But as they all form but 


one ſtate, they can have but one political will. 


He next produces ſeventeen propoſitions of his 
own againſt virtual repreſentation, all branching 
out from a blundering ſophiſm, which is the fol- 


| lowing abſurd propoſition. If repreſentation 


cc 


was intended by the conſtitution of England, a 
complete repreſentation was intended ; for the 
reaſon of having. any, requires having a com- 
plete one, as being the beſt.” Now there needs 


not the head of a philoſopher to conceive, that 


though repreſentation of the people exiſts in the 
conſtitution of Great Britain, a complete repre- 
ſentation could never be intended, for the reaſon 
of the abſolute impoſſibility in the nature of 
things, of ever obtaining it; and the Britiſh con- 


ſtitution could never intend impoſſibilities. He 


may now do with the other fixteen propoſitions 
what he pleaſes, Of the twenty reaſons for the 


non-appearance of a witneſs the firſt ſuperſeded all 
the reſt, namely that he was dead. 


Our Eſſayiſt, not diſtinguiſhing 1 from e/- 
ſentials, next attacks a mere form ; but inſtead of 


reaſoning upon it, he falls into a vague, ſchool-boy 
declamation, and darts a fool's bolt at both houſes 
of parliament, which is truly the helle telum fine 
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1 
u. © By the acts of parliament, he ſays, for 


« raiſing a revenue in America, the commons uſe 
cc the words GIVE and GRAN T. Can men give 


« and grant what they have not? Did any of thoſe 
« acts take a ſingle penny out of the pocket of a 
<« ſingle VER and GRANTER? No: fo far from 
« jt, that if there is any truth in the proverb, that 
“ money ſaved is money got, theſe dona ferentes 
* gentlemen put money into their pockets, by 
c their loyal and dutiful generoſity.“ Again, 
% An open avowal has been made in parliament, 
(by the proteſting lords) that it is the indiſpen- 
e ſable duty of parliament to tax the Colonies in 
order to eaſe the gentry and people of Great 
e Britain. Let not the Americans ever forget 
e the lordly words,” &c. In the note below, the 


cc 


ſubſtance of which was publiſhed laſt year, in an- 


ſwer to a Letter of governor Pownal's, I have de- 
monſtrated, That parliamentary ſupplies are now 
the neceſſary ſupplies of the flate ; and that the form 
of words in a money-bill 1s only a remain of the 

ancient form when parliamentary grants were not 
neceſſary ſupplies, but voluntary gratuities, the 
government having then a conſtitutional public 
revenue in the royal domains, which amounted 
to a fifth of the lands of the kingdom, and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Henry, ſometimes to a third of 
thoſe lands. In the preſent age our kings having 


in a manner no royal domains, are ſolely de- 


pendent, for all national ſupplies, upon the revenue 
annually raiſed by the ſupreme Legiſlature, and 
are accountable for the expenditure of that reve- 


nue, which gives the people, by their repreſenta- 


8 | tives, 


4a 

tives, a much greater ſhare in government than 

they formerly had, and in ſome degree incorpo- 

rates them with the ſovereignty, But ſince this. 

national revenue varies according to the neceſſity 
of the ſtate, and no others but the ſupreme Legiſ- 

lature have a right to judge of that neceſſity, no 
others therefore have a right to intermeddle with 

that revenue“. Though it be now the eſtabliſhed 
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* Governor Pownal has thought an explanatory letter ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew, that he was not the author of the opinion 
quoted from him, That ſupplies granted in parliament are the 
fre? and voluntary act of the giver ; not obligations and ſervices, 1 
 ewhich the giver cannot of right refuſe ; but that it is“ the ſen- 0 
* timent of lord Coke, and of the Engliſh parliaments, ex- | 
preſs in their own words upon record +. I never meant to 


lay that the Governor was the firſt author of thoſe doctrines; | 

but I quoted his book as one that was generally read, and one x 

that I had lately peruſed. Falſe philoſophy and falſe law 5 

have had hundreds of commentators ; but one true experi- 9 

BY ment, or one incontrovertible fact, deſerves more to be re- En 

Fs garded than folios of illuſtrations of falſe principles. The a 

Hy propoſition that I have laid down, hat public ſupplies granted 76 

ft for the ſupport of the flate are always of duty, I will venture to 5 

Wy |  fay, is founded upon ſomething even ftronger than an act of N 
lik parliament, I mean, upon the very nature of things, and mult 


de diſproved by ſomething elſe than a mere miſconſtruction 
$i} of ancient forms, either by an individual, or by the united 
| 1 voice of many. To the authorities quoted by Governor Pow- 
14 nal, I will add another, I mean the very words of the royal 
| aſſent to a money-bill,” zhe king thanks his faithful ſubiects. By 
4 the words of the royal aſſent to ſuch a bill, parliamentary ſup- 
9 plies are certainly, as Lord Coke ſays, expreſſed to be upon 
1 free gift, but thoſe words when applied to modern times, Iaf- 
W  _ frm, are nothing but an empry form, though anciently they 
| ns were expreſſive of the dire truth, Parliamentary aids, in 
|: ancient times, were all EXTRA SUPPLits, or ſupplies over 
1 and above what the conſtitution had aſſigned for the ſupport 
1 oſ government; and as they were at firſt probably given upon 
ſi tonnage and poundage, and articles of merchandize which 
| the nobles held in contempt; theſe laſt might ſcorn to inter- 


| 
| 
| I + See the Right of the Britiſh Legiſlature vindicated z and the Public Ad- 
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i. 
uſage of parliament, that all money-bills, or re- 
venue acts, take their riſe in the houſe of com- 


ere in the grant, otherwiſe than by giving their conſent, as 


they themſelves were bound to give ſupplies of another nature, 
I mean perſonal and military ſervice, When the rode na- 
tions that overturned the Roman empire, in the Weſtern 

arts of Europe, aſſumed ſettled forms of government, plain 
ſenſe dictated to them, that government ut be ſupported ; 
and as in thoſe early periods much power remained with the 
ſovereign, a fifth of all the lands was aſſigned for the ſupport 


of that power, beſides other ſervices to which the ſubjects 


were liable. The kings dominions were then the chief re- 


ſource for the defence of the ſtate; but over and above that 


reſource, there was, during the times of our Saxon anceſtors, 
the trinoda neceſſitas upon all land-holders, clergymen not ex- 

cepted. This trinoda necelſitas, or the neceſſity of the repair 
of caſtles, the repair of bridges, and the military expedition, 
in the words of ancient charters, ulli unguam relamari poteſ, 
Can be forgiven to no man. That is, when the pious Saxon 
kings made a grant of lands to a monaſtery, they declared in 
their charter, that though they conferred the lands upon that 
monaſtery, yet, it was out of their power to excuſe the monks 
from contributing to the public ſupplies, according to the 
fundamental law of the ſtate, Would the coloniſts have the 
grants of lands in America upon a different condition? After 
the Conqueſt, during the feudal times, the obligation upon 
the ſubject to contribute to the defence of the ſtate was not at 
all diminiſhed ; for it has been the repeated deciſion of law- 
yers, That ſhould the king grant a tenure in the expreſs 
words, ab/que aliquid inde readendo; yet the law would imply a 
military duty ; and in the abbot of Sr. Bartholomew's caſe in 
the 14. of Henry VI. upon a grant made in the words renen- 
dum cy frankement come le roy et en ſon corone, it was decreed that 
the patentee was not exempt from military ſervice. . 

The piety and ſuperſtition of ſome kings, and the profuſion 


of others, in time {tripped the crown of almoſt all its domains, 


and conſequently brought its abſolute power within limita- 
tions, as the kings were obliged to become ſuitors to the peo- 
ple to ſupply their neceſſities, which were anciently not 
reckoned to be, and actually were not, the neceſſities of the 

ſtate, but occaſional deficiencies owing to extravagance and 


miſmanagement. By degrees the king's domains became 


leſs, and the parliamentary ſupplies increaſed, till at length 
the former vaniſhed into nothing, and the power of a negative, 
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(i) 
mons, the mereſt novice however knows, that 
theſe bills have not the leaſt efficacy till they re- 


which remained with the popular part of the latter, actually 


lifted it up to participate of the ſovereignty ; but altered no- 


thing of the fundamental principle, that the adminifirative 


power of every ſtate has a right to be ſupported. 

The following hiſtorical facts, little attended to by our hif- 
torians, will evidently prove the ancient nature of parliamen- 
tary grants, which, 1 ſay, were formerly mere benevolencies 


of parliament to our kings, who often ſquandered them moſt 


idly, without the leaſt public obje& being ſerved, or rendering 
the leaſt account. As thoſe ſubſidies were given by fits and 


ſtarts, with intermiſſion of many years, the people always. 
looked upon them as public plunder. They were the occaſions of 


perpetual diſcontents ; and the true ſpring of the inſtability of 
the ſucceſſion of our kings, the truth of which may be eaſily 
conceived, if we imagine all our preſent exciſes and cuſtoms 
aboliſhed for five or fix years, then impoſed for one or two 
years, and again ſuppreſſed for an intermediate number of 
years. This, though overlooked entirely by our politicians and 
hiſtorians, is the true key of the many commotions and revo- 
lutions in the Engliſh hiſtory, Even ſo late as Edward IV. 


chancellor Forteſcue gives the following political reaſon why 


the king ſhould at lenſt be as rich as azy tao of his nobles ; leſt 


the people ſhould be tempted to aſſiſt a rich nobleman to de- 


throne the ſovereign, in expectation that the uſurper's large 
private fortune, added to the royal domains, would be fully 


ſufficient for the national revenue, without any ſubſidies from 


them.—But I ſhall proceed to the hiſtorical facts. 


In the ſixth year of Edward III. the commons grant to the 


king one tenth and one fifteenth, / as the king will live of bis 
own, without grieving of bis ſubjects. I ſhould be glad to know 
what ſenſe or meaning ſuch a propoſition ſhould have, if made 


to any of our kings ſince the Revolution. In the twentieth 


year of the ſame king, the commons petition the king, That 
the keeping of the ſea may from henceforth be at the king's charge, 
which plainly implies a very conſiderable revenue that the 
king could then call his own, independent of parliament, 
Towards the end of his reign, the ſame king tells his parliament, 
That to all the armaments albeit the ſubject to their pains contri- 
buted; yet was the ſame far more infinite charge to the prince; which 
is ſaying that parliamentary ſubſidies made but a ſmall part 
of the national ſupplies, In the fifthtieth year of the ſame king 
the commons declare, That if the king's revenues had been 
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ceive the ſanction of all the three branches of the 
Liegiſlature, and then they become acts of the 


righily managed, he might long maintain his wwars without any 


charge to the Commons; and yet no Engliſh king had been in- 


volved in longer or more expenſive wars. In the firſt year of 
Richard II. the Commons with, That tbe king might haue all 
fuch lands as his grand-father purchaſed, to the eaſe of the Com- 
mons. Next year they declare, That if the king's expences were 
ewell looked to, he fhould need little to charge the Commons. In 


the fourth parliament Richard, in excuſe for himſelf, ſays, T bat 


there was no prince in chriſtendom capable of defending 1he jen 
evithout aid from his ſubjefts, which implies, that though the 
king could do a great deal, he could not do all; but Richard 
II was noted for his bad management and diſſipation. Some 
years afterwards the commons requeſt the king, To {ive within 
his revenues, and that all gifts may be employed upon the cuirs. 
Theſe domains of the crown, the ancient conſtitutional fund 
for national defence, though often ſquandered, were often e- 
ſumed; and Edward IV, after having made a general re- 


ſumption of all lands belonging to the crown, tells the commons, 
in the ſeventh year of his reign, That he means to live upon bis 


own without charging them, His extravagance and Javiſh dif- 


fipation, however, obliged him afterwards to have recourfe to 


parliamentary bounty ; nevertheleſs it plainly appears, that 
ſeveral years of his reign paſſed without any aids from parha- 
ment. We ſhall not be ſurpriſed at this when we conſider the 
largeneſs of his revenue in conſequence of the reſumption of 
the domains of the crown, the amount of which we have from 
the moſt authentic and moſt reſpectable authority. Chancellor 
Forteſcue, in his Treatiſe on Abſolute and Limited Monarchy, 


written during the reign of Edward IV. and concluding with a 


prayer for him for not vexing his people with ſubſidies, tells us, 
The king our foveryng lord had by tymes fiuben he reigned upon us, 
I:welood in lordſhitpi's lands, tenements, and rents, nereband to the 
value of the ffth part of his realm, above the poſſ ſions of the 
chirche. Such being the fact, then, I ſay, that Edward IV. had 
not the leaſt occaſion for parliamentary ſupplies; and that the 
expences of government in his days were greater or more bur- 
denſome than they are in the preſent period. For, excluſive 
of the national debt, which is not to be conſidered as a perpetual. 


burden, the annual expences of government do not at preſent 


much exceed the value of the fifth part of the lordſhips, lands, 


tenements, and rents of the realm. I leave this very tingular 


fat, unnoticed by all our hiſtorians, to the further diſcuſſion 
of my readers. | e | 


> {ſame 


8 


ſame nature with all other acts, demanding obe- 


dience from all the ſujetss at their peril, I ſay, 


We ſee from the inftances above-mentioned, extracted from 


Cotton's Abridgment of the Records, that our kings had for- 
merly an independent national revenue, which the commons 


have often declared ſufficient, with good management, for all 


the purpoſes of national defence; and that parliamentary ſub- 


dies were only good-natured gratuities to ſupply the wants, 
not of the nation, but of the prince. But is the actual conſti- 
tution of the Britiſh ſtate the ſame fabric with the conſtitution 
three hundred years 200 ? Now, ſince the executive power has 


no royal Comain, and is, by the happy ſettlement of the Revo- 
lotion, obliged to be accountable for national ſupplies, it is 
no longer the parliament that grants to the CRown, but the 
nation that gives to IT:BLF and who ſhould be the judge 
how much it ought to give, but the great national council ? 


Parliamentary ſupplies are now, (moſt happily for the nation). 


rhe ee, Jury ſupplies of the hate; ſince it legally can have no 
other; who then ought to be the judge of that nece/iry but the 
parliament ? 

The luminous facts above mentioned bring the principles of 
the Britiſh couſtitution, long obſcured by illogical arguments, 
into broad day; and diſpel at once the deluſive doQrine of the 
factious, That the individuals of a late may poſſeſs all the pro- 
periy of a feate, and the government Puls no property at all, but 
eubat "thoſe individuals chuſe to give it, which is the direct con- 
ſequence of the falſe propoſi: ions of Mr. Locke, of the aſſumed 
did ums of lord Coke, of lord C. and of lord C. &c. down to 
the Philadelphian Reſolvers. Lump together the opinions of 


all theſe politicians and they vaniſh before the evidence of 


fas, like a morning fog before the ſtrong beams of the ſun, 
Government, at this day, has juſt as good a 7784! to national 
{up; Nev as it had a thouſand years ago, with this only diffe- 
rece, that the Yr val dome iu is now become a Hegiſtati VE domain. 
5 be FAN da neci//itas of our anceſtors, the Saxons, is now the 
trincda nict/Frns of the aſſent of the three branches of the fu- 
preme legiſlature. 

The ancient form of the King's confirming the parliamentary 
grants, act“ thanks to the propie, ſtill remaining, can alter no- 
thing as to eſſentials. It is in fact but a courteſy which we 
find praQiſed by Edward I. when peremptorily ſummoning his 
ſubje&s to the performance of their duty. That prince in the 


twenty-fourth year of his reign, when meditating an expedi- 
tion againſt Scotland, called upon his great vaſſals to attend 


from 
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from all the ſubjects; for when the parliament 
raiſes a revenue in America, it does not ſtep out 
of the dire dominions of the ſtate for that revenue. 
The queſtion then, Can men give and grant what 
they have not, is in this caſe abſolute nonſenſe ; 


bim at Newtafile/ bpon Tyne, with horſes ind arms. He 


charges them pen thir duty to appear, and afterwards adds, 
that he mig hi have an opportunity of thanking them. The words 
ate, vobis . mandamus, rogantes in fide & dilectione, guibrs 
wobis tenemin!; — ita quod vobis inde grates referre merito te- 


. _nheamur.” See Dugdale's Summons to Parliament. 


Let us. ſuppoſe the Britiſh ſtate reverted to its ancient con- 
ſtitution, previous to the times of parliamentary grants; and 
that a fifth part of all the lands in the Britiſh. dominions 
were afſigned for the ſupport of government, how much in that 
caſe ought to be paid by the American ſubjects, who have hi- 


therto been paying almoſt nothing? The fund of the land- tax 


in. Great Britain may be reckoned twenty-five millions, and 
of Ireland two millions and a half, though by ſome it has been 


computed at three millions, As the Britiſh ſubjects in Ame- 


rica are reckoned more than equal in number to thoſe of Ire- 
land, and their lands in general yield them richer produce, 
the value of their lands, in cultivation, may therefore be ranked 
upon the ſame ſcale with that of Ireland, and the ſeveral quotas 
of each will be as follows. 8 | 
The land-fund for Gr. Brit. 2 5, ooo, ooo l. a fifth is 5,000,000 l. 
Ditto in Ireland, 2,500,000, ditto is $00,000 
Ditto in America, - 2,502,000, ditto is $500,090 


Total of the public revenue, : 6,000,000 


Thus ſuppoſing the annual amount of the taxes to be but 
ſix millions, though it actually be near double that ſum, the 
proportionable ſhare of the coloniſts ought to be half a million 
ſterling, to poſſeſs the remainder of their property free from 
all public burdens. But would this bleſſed exemption from 
taxation, otherwiſe than as by free gifts, in which they have 


abſurdly placed the effence of a free man, actually ſecure their 


freedom? Would not the power of a wonarch, with a perpe- 
tual independent revenue of ſix millions a year, unaccount- 
able to parliament, according to the old conſtitution, ſoon be- 
come more oppreſſive to the ſubjects than the preſent regulated 
ſovereignty of Great Britain, : 
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for the men who compoſe the ſupreme Legiſla- 
ture of the Britiſh ſtate are men veſted with autho- 
rity over all the direct dominions of that ſtate for 


the government thereof; and as revenue is ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of government, natural 
equity dictates, that this revenue ſhould be drawn 
from all the dominions. It is, therefore, (as the 
lords of parliament have declared) The indiſpenſ- 


able duty of parliament to tax the ſubjefs in America, 


who have been contributing but little to the public 
ſupplies, in order to eaſe the ſubjetts in Great Bri- 
tain, who are loaded with a diſproportionate ſhare. 
Who can doubt but this is the very intention of 
raifing a revenue in America, and while the Ame-_ 
ricans fir, not under their own fig-tree, but un- 
der ours, juſtice needs not bluſh in aſking a part 
of their labour for the purpoſe of general de- 


fence. 


The Eſſayiſt next tells us, that if Great Bri- 


tain can pay any part of the national debt by 


taxing America, ſhe may pay the whole by taxing, 
America, which is a ſophiſm exactly of the ſame 
kind with the celebrated ſophiſm of Mr. Locke, 


refuted in the pamphlet above referred to. Be- 


fore we proceed in the Eſſay ten lines further we 
meet with another falſehood, ** That all Britiſh 


ſubjects, but Americans, may do what they 


pleaſe with their own.” Now it is an eſta- 


bliſhed maxim That no perſon, in civil ſoeiety, can 
be abſolute maſter of the whole of bis property, as 
no individual has a right to refuſe a tax impoſed 


by the Legiſlature, though his conſent to it has 
1 not 
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not been given, or ſo much as aſked. Towards 
the concluſion of this long note, we are informed, 
« That a ſtatute intended to have force on the 
&« people of Great Britain, is the caſe of a sr 
« acting upon ITLELF., A ſtatute intended to 
c have force on the people of America is the caſe 
cc of ONE STATE acting upon ANOTHER.” Indeed! 
The Eſſayiſt, however, cannot have the honour of 
this diſcovery : it properly belongs to the poli- 
ticians of Boſton. Whoever ſhould affirm that 
the properties of a triangle are the ſame with the 

properties of a circle, might be ſafely concluded to 
be no deep mathematician. In like manner who- 
ever confounds the properties of a colony with 
thoſe of a ſtate, has no juſt pretenſions to the cha- 
racter of a deep politician, whatever he may have 
to that of a deep knave. No community, how- 
ever numerous, can be called a fate that does not 
poſſeſs lands in its own right; and that has not a 
free independent political will within itſelf. The 
inhabitants of Ireland, before they were united to 
Great Britain, and the Five aſſociated Indian na- 
tions, near New York, may rank under that de- 
finition; but it is no way applicable to the Britiſh 

colonies in America, who poſſeſs their lands only 
as holding them of the crown of Great Britain; 


nay, more, have no form of government but w hat 
they ald in the lame manner. 


When the factious coloniſts find that the con- 
ſtitution gives to the parliament of Great Britain 
the right of taxing every Britiſh ſubject, and that 
they cannot get rid of the bonds of legal authority 


without 


6) 


community upon the globe, where ſuch an idea 
is realized; and the examples to the contrary 
abound in every civilized ſociety. The idea of 
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and privileges can only be realized in thoſe coun- 

tries, where all the trees are of the ſame ſize, and 

all the mountains of the fame height. Society 

has not made a greater inequality in the wealth 

and poſſeſſions of individuals, than nature itſelf 

has made in their talents and abilities; and this 

natural inequality has originally been, and ever 

will be, the cauſe of the other. The great Au- 

- thor of nature, by diverſifying his gifts to men, has 

placed millions of inhabitants, in Great Britain, in 

" dependent ſtate; and is it at all unnatural, or 

new in the world, that one country ſhould depend 
upon another ? 
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The high pretenſions of the coloniſts have been 
an abſurd ſophiſm, which has led them to place 


ject, I mean, the not contributing to the ſupport of 
the ſtate, unleſs he gives his conſent, The firſt co- 
loniſts that peopled the Britiſh territories in Ame- 


rica, knew that they were going to a country de- 
. pendent 


1% without throwing off at the ſame time the ſhackles 
14 of reaſon, they wildly renounce both; and cry out 
00 that it is contrary to the ideas they leg conceived 
1 of natural equality for ſome to be the Rulers and 
1 others the Ruled, though they cannot point out a 


the perfect equality among mankind as to rank 


owing to their miſtaking their own ſituation; and 
to their building arguments and reaſoning upon 


the eſſence of freedom in a privilege which the 
Britiſh conſtitution does not give to any one ſub- 


6838 
pendent upon Great Britain, nay, it was the very 
| inducement to their going thither; and the Ger- 
mans who are every year tranſported thither from 
Rotterdam, know perfectly well that they are go- 
ing to inhabit countries dependent upon Great 
Britain; and if left to their own judgments, could 
not be many months inhabitants of thoſe colonies, 
without being fully convinced, that though the 
one country may depend upon the other, yet in- 
dividuals no more depend upon individuals, from 
country to country, than if they lived in the ſame 
country. But this the factious are ever ſtudious 
to confound, knowing that they muſt be held in 
* deteſtation, the moment that light breaks in upon 
the deluded people, 


Having diſpatched this long note, I ſhall re- 
turn to the text of the Eſſayiſt, which if it will not 
inſtruct, may at leaſt divert us. In page 49, he tells 
us, We are become criminal in the ſight of many 
** perſons by refuſing to be guilty of the higheſt 

« crime againſt ourſelves and our poſterity, No- 
“% LUMUS LEGES ANGLIA MUTARI, This is the 
< rebellion with which we are ſtigmatized.” Here 
the author at length condeſcends to favour us with 
a plain and manifeſt truth ; for the ſpirit of re- 
bellion, with which the factious leaders in the co- 
lonies are ſtigmatized, cannot with more preciſion 
be expreſſed than by the NoL.umus LEGES ANGLIA 
MU TARI, Which this very inconſiſtent writer tells 
us, is the leading principle of the diſobedient co- 
loniſts. By theſe words they have, out of their 
own moutns, declared themſelves rebels, and 
| "aimed . © 
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aimed a weapon at the heart of the conſtitution ß 
their country. For if a few factious men in one J 
corner of the Britiſh empire have a right ro be 
the judges of the obedience they owe to govern- 

ment, there is not a colony or county where other 

factious men may not claim the ſame right; ſo 
that inſtead of three negatives in our conſtitution, 
we might have three hundred, that is to ſay, no 
government at all. This nolumus leges Angliæ mu- 
tari, which, when too ſtrictly adhered to, includes 

the very eſſence of gothiciſm and barbarity, was 
formerly uſed by the Barons of England to put a 

negative upon a meaſure they did not approve of ; 
and may ſtill, agreeably to our conſtitution, be 
ufed at any time with effect, by the majority of 
the Barons of Great Britain in parliament afſem- 


FH bled. But it is a new diſcovery, reſerved for the 
1 | | 77 | | - 1 5 
Bil! preſent times, that the operation of the law ſhould 
in 1 5 1-4 . ' . 
i be ſtopped by thofe, whoſe duty it is, next to their 


duty to God, to obey the law. About an hun- 
dred years ago, the ſtreets of London were left 
quite dark at night. They are now lighted by act 4 
of parliament. Should a knot of rioters imitate 5 
the example of the factious coloniſts, and break 3 
all the lamps from ſtreet to ſtreet, upon the au— 
thority of the nolumus leges Angliæ mutari, I ſuſpect 
that, if the conſtables could not ſoon quiet them, 
the military would. Within theſe forty years ſe- 
veral of the clowns in England juſtified the pull- 
ing down the turnpike gates, by the nolumus leges 
| Arps mutari, but their vociferation was ſoon 
quieied by ſome muſquet balls. In Henry VII's 
time, ſeveral thouſand Corniſhmen adopted the 


prin- 
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principle of nolumus legs Angliz mutart ; 80 ra- 


ther than pay taxes for defending Nonkillnber- 
land, took arms and marched to Blackheath, 


within ſix miles of London, where their fellow- 
ſubjects very uncivilly clapt muſkets to their 


breaſts, and left two thouſand of them dead upon 


the ſpot. Such, however, has been the modera- 
tion of the preſent g government, that this Nolumus 
leges Angliz mutari, thus emblazoned” upon the 


ſtandard of the factious, has not yet prevailed 
upon our rulers to clap moſkets to the breaſts of 


the diſobedient, as this Eſſayiſt has moſt falſely af- 
firmed; but how long the moderation may con- 


tinue I cannot tell; therefore I would adviſe the 
_ coloniſts without delay to change their Nolumus 
into Volumus, for the ſafety of their lives, as well 
as of their conſciences. 


The words of che author in the following page 
imply, that the people of Great Britain ſcem to 
think, © that there was no medium between the 
* extremes of anarchy and deſpotiſm, where in- 
* nocence and freedom could find repoſe and 


© ſafety.” Now the people of Great Britain have 
repeatedly declared, that the true and juit medium 


may be found, in a dutiful ſubmiſſion to legal go- 
vernment ; that There is the only medium of re- 
poſe and ſalty 1 that ſuch a ſubmiſſion, ſo far 
from implying a renunciation of liberty, is the 
only ſecurity for liberty, as the profeſſed object of 


the Britiſh government is to diſtribute liberty 


proportionably to all the ſubjects, and to defend 


chem in the ejorment of that liberty. Where 
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that legal government reſides, has heen already 
demonſtrated 1 in theſe Remarks. | 


WD am here ſtopped by a very deep and learned 
oy which the author has very wiſely left envel- 
oped in an unknown tongue, leſt common read- 
ers might perceive, that it had no reference at all 
to his ſubject. But to ſhew what a clear-headed 
advocate the ſeditious have in this Farmer, I will 


explain it to my readers. Tt is the caſe of the 


Privernates, as mentioned by Livy, a ſmall inde- 
pendent nation, who being ſubdued by the Ro- 
mans, found it extremely grievous to have their 
lands taken from them, and new laws, and a new 
language impoſed upon them, by a people ſeem- 
ingly of no greater conſideration than themſelves: 
They therefore revolted ſeveral times, but unſuc- 
ceſsfully ; yet, as they declared they intended to 
recover, if poſſible, -the right as an independent 
people, of making laws for themſelves, the Ro- 
mans generouſly granted them a general naturali- 
zation, or the right of citizenſhip. Every com- 


mon reader may now judge, how far remote this 
caſe is from being a parallel to that of coloniſts, 


who, inſtead of having lands taken from them, 


have lands given them ; wp 4 are governed by laws 
their anceſtors choſe ; who uſe the language of 


their forefathers ; and who, with their firſt breath, 
on account of their occupying a part of the do- 
minions of the parent ſtate, inherit all the rights 


of citizenſhip, which are as much theirs as "the 
plood in their veins. 
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h the following page the Abe exclaims, 
© What unknown offences have we coloniſts com- 
© mitted againſt Great Britain, within theſe ten 
years, to provoke ſuch an unexampled change 
« jn her conduct towards us ?2—]s it criminal in 
<« us, that our numbers, by the favour of Divine 
©. Providence, have greatly increaſed ? That the 
A poor chuſe to fly from their native country in 
in Europe, to this continent?“ If the firſt part 


* 
3 


of this exclamation has any meaning, it muſt bear 


a ſenſe of much the ſame import with that- of the 


ö fadious Roman Tribunes, who inſiſted that the 


troops of the republic ſhould be allowed no pay, 
becauſe, they had ſerved three hundred years with- 
out any, Negabant danda eſſe era militibus, quia 


nunguam data fuiſſent. If the colonies, in their 


infant ſtate, required the nurſing care of govern- 


ment, is that a reaſon why government ſhould not 


demand ſame returns from them, when they are 
arrived at maturity. The change of government 
is ſo far from being unexampled or unreaſonable, 
that it is a natural conſequence of the change of 
circumſtances, and plainly intends to put peace and 
harmony, between the mother country and her co- 
lonies, #pon a laſting foundation, by making them 
confer mutual benefits upon each other. : 


*© Is it criminal in us, our author aſks, that 
* our numbers, by the favour of Divine Provi- 


« e dence, have greatly increaſed?” No. I neither 
look upon it as a crime, nor as a merit in the co- 


loniſts, that their numbers are greatly increaſed ; 
but lock upon it rather as criminal 1 in the author 
E 2 to 


4 [| 
to have ſuppreſſed an eſſential truth, in regard Y 
to that multiplication of inhabitants. The flou- * 
riſhing condition of the Britiſh ſtate is moſt un- 
| doubtedly owing to the favour of Divine Provi— 9 
1 dence; but what opinion ſhould we have of the 4 
i piety of thoſe children, who profeſs great gratitude 
. to their Heavenly Father, in order to cloke their 
. | Fer and undutifulneſs to their earthly pa- 
4 rent. Would the plains: of Britiſh America have * 
I'd _ bees) any temptation to the poor of Europe, had F 
gl. not Great Britain eſtabliſhed liberty there, and o 
bo pened- that part of the world for the helpleſs and 0 
1 diſtreſſed. The French, the Spaniſh, and Por- 
1 tugueſe American colonies, certainly contain va- 
4 cant room enough for all the poor who have emi- 
ſin - grated: from Europe, and now enjoy an aſylum in 
9 - Briviſh! America. It is plainly then, not fo much 
Ti: the eaſy-acquired poſſeſſion of land, as the free- 
1 dom enjoyed under a Britiſh government, that 
| 11 has been the inducgment to the poor and diſtreſſed 
ROY in Europe, to ſettle in the Britiſh dominions in 
America. And is it not equally ſhocking to ju- 3 
ſtice, and to humanity, to find thoſe once helpleſs F 


and diſtreſſed, when rendered opulent and happy by 7 
the favour of Great Britain, claiming an excluſive 


property in all they poſſeſs, which the funda- 
mental laws of ſociety denies to every ſubject ? 


The author employs the ſix following pages 
in the moſt unmeaning declamation, with notes 
upon notes, filled with e ee ee which 
diſcover his heart to be replete with malice; and 
Place bi more in the light of a raving bedlam- 


ite, 
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ite, than a reaſoning politician, I am heartily 
ſorry that this charge can be ſo eaſily juſtified; 
but I mult beg the patience of my readers, while 
I place before them the. following extracts, which 


will ſerve as ſpecimens of the rancorous, abuſive 
ſpirit, that burſts from the Eſſayiſt, in this part 


of his Eſſay, and indeed predominates almaſt 
through every part of it. To excite commo- 
„ tions, he ſays, and then to ſcourge for being 
© excited, is an addition to the wildneſs of a 
e Xerxes, reſerved more particularly to diitinguiſh 
e the preſent age.” So much for the age we live 
in. Next for parliaments and miniſters, © Let 


< eyery ſeſſion of parliament produce a freſh in- 
„jury. Give no reſt, nor hope of reſt. Let 


e inſult, added to inſult, fill up the vacancies be- 
& tween the ſeſſions, &c.— Thus the colonies have 
e been treated.” Next for the people of Great 
Britain: © We know how acceptable to many 
* an earthquake would be, to ſink ſome of the 
* colonies in the ocean; and how much it would 


be judged by ſome for the intereſt of Great 


Britain, if a peſtilence ſhould ſweep off a mil- 


lion and a half of us.“ From this Eſſay I could 


extract many pages of ſuch tuff as this, but my 


regard for my readers makes me forbear. It is 


the falſe reaſoning of the author that I chicfly 
wiſh to confute, and in this he himſelf ſome- 


times comes in to my aid. In the heat of his 
phrenzy he approves, in the note of page 56, of 
what he had condemned in the tent. Beccarias' 


fancy of dividing a large ſtate into many conſe- 


derate republics, is treated by him in che note as a 


Ta- 


rational idea, though in the text he terms it a con- 
temptible madneſs. | 


Who would expect, that after a courſe of ma- 
levolent paragraphs, our author ſhould finiſh with 
a prayer to the Supreme Being ? But here it is. 
% May Gop Almighty, who delights ! in the titles 
&* of juſt and merciful, incline the hearts of all par- 
« ties to that equitable and benevolent temper, 


e which is neceſſary, ſolidly to eſtabliſh peace 
« and harmony, in the place of confuſion and 


* diſſenſion.“ One would naturally conclude, 
that the perſon who made this prayer, would, in 
ſuch a weighty and important argument as he has 
undertaken to handle, have conſcientiouſly diſtin- 


ouiſhed himſelf by an equitable and benevolent tem 
per; yet, in truth, if intentions are diſcoverable 


by words, there are very few pages of this Eſſay, 
which do not diſplay a malevolent ſpirit, by a 
diſtortion of facts, and an inſidious application to 
the paſſions, rather than to the underſtandings of 
the readers. What ſhould we think of the kna- 
very and hypocriſy of that perſon, who ſhould 
throw his ink- bottle into the eyes of his friend, 
and then pray, with an affected fervour, that be 
might ſee clearly; or of him who ſhould ſerve up 
ſome ſoup mixed with arſenic, to the politicians 
at a town-meeting, and begin the entertainment 
with a Jong grace ? If it be commendable to drag 
a pickpocket before a juſtice, I think it is infi- 
nitely more meritorious to drag a hypocrite to the 


bar of reaſon and truth, that is, to the tribunal 
of 8 public. 


The 
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*F The author having finiſhed. what may be re- 
M garded as the introductory part of his Eſſay, enters 
; upon the main argument with a ſeeming air of 
method and preciſion, which, however, before he 
has proceeded twenty lines, degenerates into in- 
flammatory applications of paſſages from differ- 
ent authors, carried on through fourteen pages of 
notes. Five of thoſe pages of notes contain ex- 
tracts from Political Eſſays, publiſhed a few years 
ago, by ſome author in this iſland, which our Eſ- 
ſayiſt produces, to ſhew in what light colonies are 
” wiewed by the motber- country; though in truth 
they only ſhew, that there are many wrong- 
headed incendiary writers in Great Britain, as 
well as in America; and that dutiful ſubjects 
- ought to hold both in deteſtation, and cannot be 
too much on their guard againſt their deluſions. 
The remaining part of this note, which extends 
through eight pages, contains a moſt virulent and 
miſapplied parallel of the arbitrary conduct of 
Spain towards the Netherlanders, who were not 
her ſubjects, with the forbearing conduct of Great 
Britain towards her ſubjects in America. Here 
the Eſſayiſt, I doubt not, will appear to my read- 
ers not yet to have acquired that equitable and be- 
nevolent temper, ſo neceſſary for eſtabliſhing peace and 
Harmony; but to ſeize with a zealous enthuſiaſm 
every abſurd topic that has a fendency to produce 
confufion and diſſenſion, directly contrary to the ſpirit 
of his own prayer; It is with regret that I turn 
alide to his abuſive notes; but the perverſion of 
facts, and the falſe reaſoning they contain, are 
plten of ſo enſnaring a nature, and have ſuch a 
== : ſeditious 


1 
ſeditious tendency, as render it eln to:expoſe 


the ſopkiltry, or the malignity with n. n 
are interſperſed. | 


© The legiſlative authority, he ſays, Gd 
4 by parliament over theſe colonies, conſiſts of 
© two heads; firſt, a general power of internal 
- n and ſecondiy, a power of regulating 
* our trade. Both, ſhe contends, are unlimited. 
1 Under the firſt may be included, among other 
* powers, thoſe of forbidding us to worſhip: our 
Creator in the manner we think moſt, accept- 
* able to him, &c.” I have placed the et cetera 
here, though the Eſſayiſt firſt enumerates ſixteen 
or ſeventeen other grievances of the colonies, flow- 
ing from acts of parliament, which I have nothing 
at "all to do with, as J am as ready as any coloniſt 
can be, to acknowledge that grievances may flow 
from acts of parliament ; though [ will ever main- 
tain, that a redreſs of a grievance flowing from a 
legiſlative act, ought to be ſought for, in the firft 
inſtance, by humble ſupplication and petition ; and 
even when not obtained, will not juſtify reſiſtance 
in a part of the ſubjects, when a great majority 
of the ſubjects acquieſce in it, as contributory to, 
or promotive of the general welfare of the ſtate. 
That a factious orator, noted for inconſiſtencies, 
ſhould ſay, he rejoiced that an aggrieved part of 
the ſubjects had begun with reſiſtance to the 
legiſlative power, is, in other words, declar- 
ing himſelf, de ſang froid, an acceſſary to aſ- 
ſaſſins; and if murderers, among the Jews, were 
torn even from the horns of the altar, no place, 


nor 


33 


nor no rank, my to ſcreen the murderers of 


the conſtitution from the puniſhment due to their 
delinquency. 


Though FU wk divides the legiſlative au- 
thority claimed, as he ſays, by parliament over 


the colonies into two heads; that is only a diſ- 


tiction of his own; for neither the parliament nor 


the conſtitution make any ſuch diſtinction. The 


authority of parliament is one Source or Fountain 


of power, extending its beneficent influences in a 


thouſand rivulets over the whole Britiſh empire; 
and while European and American Britons can 
boaſt of that living ſpring „their poſſeſſions, like 
a well watered garden | in a fertile ſoil and fair cli- 
mate, may continue to flouriſh while the world 
laſts, As to the power of parliament being un- 
limited, that has been already explained; and it 
means no more than, that the authority of parlia- 
ment is the ſame in the colonies as within Great Bri- 
tain, I have extracted the firſt of the grievances 
of the author, as a ſpecimen of the candour with 
which he writes; for the complaint of the parli- 
ament's forbidding the coloniſts to worſhip their 
Creator in the manner they think moſt acceptable 
to him, is founded — on the Canada Bill, pro- 
poſed for the very purpoſe of — liberty of 


conſcience to all, 


As his diviſion of the authority of parliament i is 
uneſſential to the argument, I have no objection to 
conſider it, as he has ſtated it; and the following 
FO his aſſumed poſition in regard to the firſt head. 
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In our provincial legiſlatures, he ſays, the beſt | 
Judges in all caſes what ſuits us, founded on 


the immutable and unalienable rights of hu- 
man nature, the principles of the conſtitution, 
and charters and grants made by the crown, at 
periods when the power of makin 
univerſally acknowledged by the parent ſtate, a 


Ject to the control of the crown, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, 1s veſted the mw e right of inter- 


F nal legifiation. 


“ Such a right, veſted in parliament, would 
place us exactly in the ſame ſituation the peo 


„ ple of Great Britain would have been reduced 
of 


to, had James I. and his family ſucceeded in 
their ſcheme of arbitrary power. Changing the 
word Stuart for parliaments, and Britons for 
Americans, the arguments of the illuſtrious pa- 
triots of thoſe times, to whoſe virtues their deſ- 
cendants owe every bleſſing they now enjoy, 
apply with inexpreſſible force, and appoſiteneſs, 
in maintenance of our cauſe, and in refutation 


of the pretenſions ſet up by their too forgerful ; 
poſterity, over their 1 coloniſts.“ 


On this crazy bottom have the factious em- 


barked all their pretenſions to independency, or to 


an excluſive right to manage and conduct them- 
ſelves. Who ever doubts, that in reſpect to each 


other, every particular colony has an excluſive 
rig 


ht to direct itſelf, as much as every man within 


his own houſe and garden may direct abſolutely, 


and 


g them was 


power ige frequently recognized by her, fub- 
de ; 
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18 
and make what alterations he pleaſes. He may 
place the chimney where formely ſtood the ſtair- 
caſe; he may turn a gravel- walk into a fiſn-pond; 5 
may make an alley, that went up the middle of his 
garden, take its courſe by the ſide of the wall, or, 
in ſerpentine windings, traverſe every corner of his 
grounds. But this abſolute ſovereign within doors, 
if he lives in ſociety, will find a controling power 
from without. If he builds a bow-window into 
the ſtreet; or fires loaded piſtols out at his win- 


dos, he will ſoon be taught by the general go- 


verning power of the ſociety, that he acts againſt 
law, and beyond his authority. Though the immut- 
able and unalienable rights of human nature, the 
principles of the conflitution, Sc. Sc. allow him to 
ſhut his door againſt a houſe- breaker, yet, by the 
law of ſociety, he mult give a very different re- 
ception to the collectors of the land- tax. 


The conſtitutions of the colonies are certainly 


all framed in ſuch a manner, that each colony in 


its acts of government, is abſolutely independent 
of all the reſt; and therefore, I think, it may 
become a ſerious queſtion, whether all thoſe who 
acknowledge an act of uſurped unconſtitutional 
authority, formed without the limits of their own 


colony, (that is not an act of the ſovereign legi- 


ſlature) to be binding upon them, do not, BY: fatto, 
forfeit all their charter rights. But I leave that 
point to the diſcuſſion of lawyers : only I would aſk 
this very conſiſtent Eſſayiſt, who now and then 
helps me to refute himſelf, whether, if the right 
of Internal legiſlation ! in all the colonies is veſted, 
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excluſcvely, in the provincial legiſlature of each, in 
that caſe, a ſoi- diſant congreſs could have any right 
to exerciſe a directing authority over thoſe colo- 


nies. He will ſay, perhaps, that the members of 


the congreſs only recommend. But how do they re⸗ 
commend ? As the civil highwayman, who preſent- 
ing a muſquet into a coach, adviſed the paſſengers 
to purchaſe it; and when he had received all their 
money, very politely left with them his empty piece, 
pluming himſelf, that he had not committed a rob- 
bery, but only /d a bargain, As this highway- 
man adviſed to purchaſe, exactly in the ſame man- 


ner the congreſs adviſes not to purchaſe, that is, by 
putting thoſe, who would not otherwiſe comply, in 
tear of their lives, by hunting the mob againſt them. 


The Eſſayiſt tells us, That their provincial 


& aſſemblies are the beſt judges, in all caſes, what 
e ſuits them.” Agreed. But I wonder the au- 
thor was not afraid of ſtriking a dreadful alarm 
into the heart of all his fellow-coloniſts, in telling 
them, that their legiſlatures were the beſt judges 


in all caſes whatſoever : for a few pages afterwards, 


he ſays, it could not appear folerable to Mr. 
Hooker to lodge in the governors of any ſociety an 
UNLIMITED AUTHORITY, For the comfort of the 
coloniits, however, I will tell them that this un- 


LIMITED AUTHORITY, either among themſelves or 
in Great Britain, has no right to do them any wrong. 


| Becauſe the provincial aſſemblies are the beſt 


judges in all caſes, what ſuits their reſpective co- 


lonies, it does not follow from thence, that they 


© 


Ale 


1991 
are che proper judges of what ſuits the wel- 
fare of the whole ſtate. What bleſſed conſe- 


quences would follow, were the colonies to be ex- 


cluſively the beſt judges in their own concerns, 


may be judged of from the following ſuppoſition. 


Let us ſuppoſe three contiguous continental co- 


- Jonies to regulate the imports upon wine in the 


following manner; that the moſt northern colony 


mould lay a duty of twenty pounds a hogſhead; 


the moſt ſouthern colony a duty of thirty pounds 
a hogſhead; and the colony, in the middle, a duty 
of five pounds upon the hogſhead, This colony 
in the middle would, by her internal regulation, 
very ſoon rob the other two colonies of their trade 
in wine, as ſhe would draw the importation to her- 
ſelf by her low duties; and the colonies to her 

right and left, would be ſupplied from her by 
ſmuggling over land, which they could only pre- 


vent by having numbers of revenue officers on their 


frontiers, an expence to be added to their other 


| loſs. On the other hand, ſuppoſing thoſe duties 


appointed over all, by the fovereign legiſlature, it 
may be preſumed, that a juſt proportion would 
be meaſured to all. When the colonies; there- 


fore, claim the excluſive right of internal manage- 


ment to be in their provincial aſſemblies, that in- 


ternal management muſt be wholly confined to 
the private concerns of that colony, interfering in 
no reſpect with their neighbours: but ſhould they 


claim the internal management excluſively of alk 
other powers, it would be the ſame thing as claim- 


ing to be independent republics, which the author 
has before termed a CONTEMPTIBLE MADNESS» 


- Sus 


0 0 | | | | ( 38 ) | 
| Should any colony, I ſay, aſſume to itſelf the 
right of internal management, or internal legi- 
ſlation, excluſively of the parent ſtate, it aſſumes 
what it has not the leaſt right to, as not being an 
independent ſtate, but a colony. Whoever inha- 
bits a colony, does not live in an independent 
country, is a propoſition as ſelf- evident as, who- 
whoever inhabits Holland does not live in France; 
yet the reverſe of that propoſition the factious have 
made the corner-ſtone of all their ſedition; and 
think that they have done the whole of their duty, 
and are good ſubjects, when they give the prefe- 
rence to their own partial intereſts, and mind only 
what /uits themſelves, But it is not what ſolely 
ſuits themſelves that the coloniſts are only to care 
for; they are alſo to care for what fuits the wel- 
fare of the whole empire of which they form a 
part; but of this their legiflatures can be no 
Judges : however, they may be the Zeſt judges of 
what ſuits themſelves. The beſt judges of what 
ſuits the welfare of the whole Britiſh empire, are 
the ſupreme legiſlators of that empire, compoſed 
of the king, lords, and commons; the two firſt 
_ aſſembling perſonally, and the laſt repreſentatively ; 
4.401 and all forming the parliament of Great Britain. 
kf Would Ireland, or would any of the Weſt India 
DR)! iſlands, or any of the ſouthern continental colonies 
wiſh to have it called the parliament of Penſylvania, of 
the parliament of Maſſachuſets Bay ? As the parli- 
ament of Great Britain is the conſtitutional judge 
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Ri of what ſuits the welfare of the Britiſh empire ; 
0 Woh and that welfare cannot be obtained without taxes, 
| | 1 the immutable and unalienable rights of human nature, 
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and the principles of the conſtitution, therefore, 


give authority to that parliament to demand taxes 
from all the ſubjects. Public taxes, as has been 
before obſerved, in no period of our hiſtory were 
free-gifts *® Parliamentary grants, indeed, for 


many centuries were mere voluntary gratuities z 


but row they are the neceſſary ſupplies of the ſlate, 
the nation having no other. They are the ſame as 


the zrinoda neceſſitas of our anceſtors the Saxons, 


que nulli unguam relaxari poteſt, a threefold ne- 


ceſſity that can be forgiven to no man. As to 
the privilege of excluſive legiſlation in the co- 
lonies, founded on charters and grants of the 
crown, my readers, I hope, will find that ſet in a 
true light in The Right of the Britiſh Legiſlature 
Vindicated, to which J reſer them. 


I ſhall proceed to the conſideration of the 
Eſſayiſt's ſecond paragraph laſt quoted, in which 
he ſays, That a right veſted in parliament to tax 
„ the colonies would place them exactly in the 

ſame ſituation the people of Great Britain 
would have been reduced to, had James I. and 
his family ſucceeded in their ſcheme of arbitrary 
power. Changing the word Stuarts for par- 
laments, and Britons for Americans, the argu- 
ments of the illuſtrious patriots of thoſe times 
favour the pretenſions of the coloniſts to ex- 
cluſive taxation.” So then, there is no diffe- 
rence between a CouNnc1L or STATE, and a NAri- 
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ov AL. Council; between fifty or ſixty perſons, 


* T'defy lord Camden to ſhew, in what period of our hiſ- 
tory, Public Taxes were Free Gifts, See the preceding note. 
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picked and choſen at the pleaſure of the king, and 
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two hundred and fifty independent peers, and five 


hundred and fifty-eight deputies, picked and 


choſen by the people; of which deputies, a dozen 


or two, may perhaps be coloniſts, and one hundred, 


perhaps more immediately connected with the co- 
lonies by commerce and other ties, than one half 
of the repreſentatives are with their direct conſti- 
tuents in this iſland, The propoſition is ſo ex- 


ceedingly candid and modeſt, and is ſuch a proof 
of the equitable and benevolent temper of the author, 
that it would be a pity to make any further remark 


upon it. As to the laſt ſentence of the paragraph, 


it is ſo worthy of the ſchool of Loyola, that I am 


almoſt inclined to think the Farmer has been 


helped to it by ſome ex- jeſuit who has ſtroled to 


America. Sure I am no diſciple of Loyola could 
inſinuate his ſophiſtry into the weak head of a 
devotee more artfully than the Farmer here at- 


tempts to palm a falſe argument upon his readers, 


Breſlaw himſelf could not, by ſlight of hand, 


more dexterouſly ſhift a guinea for a counter, than 
the Eſſayiſt has ſhifted one term for another. But 


a trick is no trick when it is' once detected. It is 
an allowed maxim that ſynonymous terms may be 
ſubſtituted for each other without altering the 
ſenſe. Thus inſtead of ſaying the Penſylvanian 


Farmer writes with much ſophiſtry, I ſhould ſay, the 
*wwrong-headed politician writes with much ſophiſtry; 
the ſenſe would nearly remain the ſame ; or when 
meaning to ſend for my horſe, inſtead of the word 
Hor ſe, I ſhould ſubſtitute the word gelding, there 
would be no great hazard of a miſtake, But 
eu a ſailor tell me that the rudder of a ſhip 


cone 


= 


contributes greatly to its motion, and I ſhould 
aſſure him that changing the word rudder for 
window, and foi for houſe, the concluſion would 
ſtill remain the ſame; and that it was equally true, 
that the window of a houſe contributed greatly to 
its motion, he might juſtly conclude that I was 
out of my ſenſes, or that I imagined he had loſt 
his underſtanding. 


Exactly thus my readers will probably judge of 
the Penſylvanian Farmer, when he tells them the 
reaſoning about taxation is no wiſe altered by 
changing the words Stuarts for Parliaments, and 
Britons for Americans, They muſt think that he 
meant to inſult their underſtandings in preſuming 
he could make them believe, that the govern- 
ment of a deſpotic, and often of a weak and ſhort- 
lived monarch, was the ſame thing with that of an 
immortal body of legiſlators, connected with the 
people by innumerable ties, Would any perſon, 
that meant to reaſon fairly and candidly, argue, that 
becaule acts of parliament have an abſolute autho- 


rity, it is the ſame thing for the people as if they 
iſſued ſolely from the breaſt of an abſolute monarch. 
But the ſubjects are different, ſays the Eſſayiſt, who 


wants to ſubſtitute in the room of the word Britons 
the word Americans, Since he was in the humour 
of changing, why did he not change the word colo- 


nuiſts for the word /yee Indians, which would have 


been a change of ſome conſequence? But here he 
reverſes his palmiſtry; and, inſtead of ſubſtituting 
a counter for a guinea, he gives us back the guinea, 

and wants to perſuade us that it is a counter. 


G Who 
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Who pray are thoſe Americans whom the Eſſayiſt 
wants to ſubſtitute for Britons? Why, they are 7 
really and truly Britons, living under the Britiſh . 
laws, in the dominions of Great Britain beyond 
the Atlantic, and protected by Great Britain. Ane- 
ricans that are not Britons, Great Britain has no 
concern with, excepting only a few free Indians, 
who are in friendly alliance with her, 


In. 


x 3 ES. 
r 


Great Britain ſays to her ſubjects, or to thoſe 
who are willing to become her ſubjects, if you = 
chuſe to occupy the lands belonging to me in 
America, you ſhall have them on very eaſy terms, 
wirh all the rights of ſubjects remaining at home, 1 
compatible with your ſituation as coloniſts, and I ſhall Þ# 
ſtill continue to protect you as zealouſly as if you 
had never left my boſom. I cannot, indeed, trouble 5 
myſelf with the interior detail of your govern- q 
ments; but I will give you authority to govern | 
yourſelves in all caſes, excepting where the Ma- 
JoRA IupERII are concerned, among which the 
taxes, for general defence, are a chief point. Theſe 
Majora Imperii are indefeaſibly mine, and it is 
your intereſt that they are ſo. Theſe are the 
terms which Great Britain has held out to her co- 
loniſts, and continues to hold out to them; terms 
which have been gladly accepted of by mil- 
lions, and terms of freedom exactly of the ſame 
extent with thoſe enjoyed by the ſubjects of Greet 9 
Britain; for the privilege of chuſing members for 1 
the houſe of Commons is not eſſential to freedom, 


as there are millions of free ſubjects i in Great Bri- 
tain who have It not, 
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(93-7) 
Our Eſſayiſt having fired off his grand battery 


zgainſt the conſtitution, continues his attack 


through ſeveral pages following, by pitiful ran— 


dom ſhots, which may eaſily be ſhewn to be neither 
charged nor pointed. He tells us, from biſhop 
Hoadley, That miſery is the ſame, whether it 
© comes from the hands of Many or of oN E.“ 


Few people, I believe, doubt that ; nay, I will 


allow him that the miſery flowing from many may 


be more oppreſſive than from one. But I affirm, 


That miſery is not ſo likely to flow from Many as 
from ox E; and therefore freedom has greater ſecurity 
under the rule of Many than of ONE. Yet as the 
number one may be too few, there may alſo be a 
number, which is too many for the happineſs of 


the governed; and certainly were every colony, in 


reſpect to the Majora IMPERIIT, to poſſeſs the 


_ privilege of ſelf-government, not only indepen- 


dent of its neighbours, but of the parent ſtate, $0 


MANY would then be concerned in the ſupreme 


government, that miſery could not fail of enſuing 


upon Britiſh ſubjects in every part of the empire. 


What then ought to be done by thoſe who wiſh 
the proſperity of Britons in Europe and America, 
but to adhere to the conſtitution, eſtabliſhing the 


ſupreme rule in the parliament of Great Britain, 


As to his remark, that virtual repreſentation is 
too ridiculous to be regarded, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that he might juſt as well have ſaid, That 
the foundations of a bridge are too ridiculous to 


be regarded, & The neceſſ ity of a ſupreme ſovereign 


6 , legiſlature internally ſuperintending the whole 
G 2 * empire 
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empire is a notion, ke ſays, equally unjuſt and 


% dangerous.” He ſhould have added 2% us fac- 
tious coloniſts ; for to all the world beſide, it will 
appear to be a notion both juſt. and profitable, I 


think I may challenge the Eſſayiſt to name a ci- 


vilized ſociety, on the face of the globe, where it 
is not an eſtabliſhed fundamental principle. The 
author adds the word internally as a puzzle- 
cauſe; but the conſtitutional claim of parliament, 
and indeed of all ſupreme legiſlatures, is, and muſt 


be, to govern in all caſes whatſoever, though our 


government, out of regard to the better well-being 
of the ſubject, and conſidering that a phyſical ne- 
ceſſity renders it impoſſible for her to ſuperintend 


all the detail of internal adminiſtration in her co- 


lonies, gives them expreſs authority to govern 
themſelves, in all caſes whatſoever, excepting in the 


Majora Imperii, by which means they ſtand the 


freeſt ſubordinate people on the face of the globe, 


and therefore ought to be the moſt contented oo 


all ſubordinate þeople. 


The Eſſayiſt, who ſcems always happieſt when 


he is weaving a web of ſophiſtry, employs the nine 


or ten pages following, of text and notes, to ſhew 
againſt the ingenious author of the Revieto of the 
Controverſy between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
that the colonies being dependent on the king of 


England does not imply their being dependent on 


parliament, Mark now how plain a tale will put 
him down. I affirm, that when James II. run 
away, or was driven away, if the prince of Orange 
and his prirceſs had refuſed to accept of the crown 

of 


6 
of Great Britain; and the two eſtates, inſtead of in · 
viting any other perſon to wear that crown, had re- 
ſolved to govern by themſelves, the Britiſh colo- 
nies would nevertheleſs ſtill have remained depen- 
dent on the legiſlature of Great Britain. 


From falſe reaſoning the Eſſayiſt, in page 94, 


proceeds to a falſe fact. A dependence on the 
crown and parliament of Great Britain, he ſays, 


& js a novelty—a dreadful novelty.” Where 
ſhall we go to look for a refutation of this aſſer- 
tion ? The author very civilly furniſhes it himſelf, 
twelve pages afterwards, where he ſays, ©** The 
ce firſt precedent of parliamentary authority, pro- 
& duced againſt us, was an act paſſed by the com- 
* monwealth parliament in 1650,” He would 


not, I hope, deſire a precedent prior to the eſtabliſn- 
ment of any colonies. I am as little inclined as 


any man to found any authority upon precedents 
in regard to the eſſential parts of an argument; 
but when precedents are appealed to, not as rea- 
ſons for any practice or uſage, but as teſtimonies 


of the exiſtence of ſuch a practice, or ſuch a uſage, 


they will doubtleſs have their weight with every 
candid enquirer. In this view I will mention a 
precedent five years prior to that above cited, not 


indeed of an act of authority on the part of the 


parliament, but of an act of ſubmiſſion on the 
part of a colony to parliament. In the year 1645, 
the coloniſts of New England, upon a domeſtic 
diſpute, humbly petitioned the parliament for a 
redreſs of grievances, though the parliament in- 
ſtead of acting in conjunction with the king, was 

then 


( 46 ) 
then in arms againſt him. What now mult 
we think of the aſſurance and good faith of the 


Eſſayiſt, and of the factious band whom he miſ- 
leads, when they tell us, That a dependence on the 


crown and parliament of Great Britain is a novelty— 
a dreadful novelty *. 


Such a dependence has indeed, within theſe few 
years, been ſolemnly declared to be a fundamental 
principle of the conſtitution ; but that declaration 
could not create the right, which we ſee was ex- 


erciſed above an hundred years ago, and is inhe- 


rent in the conſtitution, independent of all decla- 
rations, as being interwoven with the very eſſence 
of government. The declaration itſelf only gave 


the moſt ample teſtimony that the framers of it 
were apprentice politicians, and totally unqualified 
for ſitting as maſters in the lodge; and the very re- 


ſpectable liſt of proteſting lords, joined to the 
ſenſe of the nation, is ſuch a condemnation of 
their proceedings, as all the flowers of eloquence 
will never be able to remove. Thoſe miniſters 
might juſt as well have procured an act declaring 
that the ſupreme legiſlature had a right to make 
a public road through Kent from London to Do- 


In the year 1754, Benjamin Franklin, eſq. propoſed to 
the commiſſioners of eleven of the continental colonies, met in 
congreſs at Albany, by order of the crown, a plan, which was 
unanimouſly agreed Io by all of them, for humbly applying for 
an act of parliament for making certain alterations in the con- 
ſtitutions of the colonies, and for empowering a new council 
of forty of them to raiſe taxes vpon the colonies, Could the 
parliament of Great Britain empower otkers to levy taxes upon 


the colonies, without having that power itſelf ? Pro conſeſo habes 
vun. | | 
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ver; and at the ſame time, to humour ſome 
Kentiſh landholders, who had adopted the wiſe 


maxim of the Eſſayiſt, That Britons may do what 
they pleaſe with their own, have carried the road 


through Suſſex to Brighthelmſton. Would not 


ſuch a proceeding have had a direct tendency to 


leſſen that reverence for the laws upon which the 


_ tranquility and happineſs of Weler ſo much de- 
1 


The ſophiſtry which has been uſed to prove 
the doctrine of the American declaratory act an 
unconſtitutional novelty, has had one excellent effect. 


It has brought to light ſo many juſt reflections, 


both in Europe and in America, on the rights 
and duties of legiſlators, and on the rights and 
duties of ſubjects, that for the future our gover- 
nors will be able, without difficulty, to hold the 
middle courſe, between the rocks on one ſide, and 
the ſhallows on the other; and the people ſeeing 
with their own eyes, will be able to judge for 
themſelves, and will not ſo readily be miſled by 
the falſe alarms of danger raiſed by the factious 


and intereſted. From the preſent rough blaſt, 


therefore, I think we may prognoſticate ages of 
ſettled calm and tranquillity. 


: The EMayiſt labours the point of precedents 
through ſeven pages; but all his falſe reaſoning 
on that article may be refuted in a few lines. I 
have already declared it to be my opinion, that 
in eſſential points no length of time can give any 
validity to a bad precedent. Nevertheleſs I af- 


firm, 


(8) 


firm, that a good uſage receives a kind of reve- 


rential authority from a multitude of precedents ; 
and when the precedents of any practice are re- 
peated through a long period of time, they give 
a moſt undeniable evidence, that that practice is 
not a e, 


He prefaces his reaſoning about precedents 


with a few detached ſentences, one of which, as 


it is ſomewhat ambiguous, ought to be a little 
explained. Submiſſion, he ſays, may fometimes 


** be a leſs evil than oppoſition, and therefore a 


<« duty.” He ſhould have mentioned to whom 
ſubmiſſion may be a leſs evil than oppoſition. If 


he means only to a few coloniſts, or a few colo- 


nies, it is ſaying, in other words, that thofe ag- 


 grieved members of ſociety ought to meaſure their | 
duty by their intereſt ; which is exactly the ſame 


principle that led miſs Blandy to poiſon her fa- 


ther, that ſhe might ſucceed to his inheritance, = 
What ſome of the continental colonies are moſt 


heavily accuſed of, is, that they want to meaſure 


their duty by their intereſt, But good legiſlators, 
as well as good ſubjects, meaſure their duty, not 


by conſulting partial intereſts, but by conſulting 


the general intereſts of the whole ſociety. For 
once, however, I would adviſe the coloniſts to 
take the Eſſayiſt for their counſellor ; and, before 


they carry their undutifulneſs any further, to con- 


ſider ſeriouſly, that ſubmiſſion may ſometimes be a leſs 
evil than oppoſition. 


In 
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In the following page the Eſſayiſt gives us 
another ſpecimen of his ſophiſtry, in an extract 


from Mr. Hooker. No ſenſible or good man, he 


ſays, ever ſuſpected Mr, Hooker of being a weak 


or factious perſon, yet he plainly enough teach- 


eth, That a ſociety, upon experience of uni verſal 
&« il, have a right to alter the form of govern- 
«© ment.“ Is it good logic from thence to con- 
clude, that à part of ſociety, from experience of 


partial evil, have a right to do the ſame ? What 


muſt my readers conclude of the head or of the 
heart of this Eflayiſt ? 


We come now to the ſecond branch of the Eſ- 
ſayiſt's argument, in which he puzzles himſelf 
beyond meaſure to prove, that though the power 


of regulating trade is veſted in parliament, that 
does not imply a ſupreme legiſlature in parlia- 


ment. To this I reply, what ſuppoſe it ſhould 


not; the right of ſupreme legiſlature in parlia- 


ment has been ſhewn to be founded in ſomething 
elſe; and fo far from being founded on that, the 


ſupreme regulation of trade is only a branch of 


the exerciſe of the legiſlative power. The Eſſay- 
iſt acts very conſiſtently with himſelf, in miſtaking 
a branch for the trunk. His narrative about the 
ancient power of our kings in regulating trade is 
altogether dark and perplexed, conſiſting of ſcraps 


that lead to no concluſion. I am inclined to 


think that our kings formerly poſſeſſed ſuch a 


Power, in the ſame manner as they poſſeſſed the 
fifth of the lands of the kingdom, and that it 


made part of their royal domains, as at this mo- 
H ment 
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ment les douanes, if I am not miſtaken, are reck- 
oned a branch of the domaines of the kings of 
France. Though ſuch a power was formerly the 
ſource of a great revenue ; yet I think the judge 
quoted by the Eſſayiſt in his laſt page, has ſeen 
the practice in as confuſed a light as himſelf. For 
no concluſion of right of intereſ or gain to our 
kings could be drawn, either from their domains, 
or from their power of regulating trade, o/ herwiſe 
than as fiduciary. Nay, it is my opinion, that the ſu- 1 
preme Legiſlature at preſent has not a right to raiſe 
a penny upon the ſubject, otherwiſe than as fidu- 
ciary, How it raiſes it, whether by turnpike- 

gates, or by port-duties, is a queſtion of expe- 
diency, and not of right, and therefore has no- 

thing to do with the preſent argument, 


The author, not juſtly conſidering the caſe of 
Ireland, has moſt improperly brought it as a pa- 
rallel to that of the American colonies, when, in 
fact, it has nothing at all to do with the preſent 
queſtion. The native Iriſh, who conſented to 
accept of the laws of England from Henry II. 
certainly did not receive their lands from that 3 
king. Though they acknowledged the dominium 
regale of their iſland to be in him and his heirs, 
yet the dominium utile, or property of ſoil, till 
remained with themſelves, as it had been trans- 
mitted to them from independent anceſtors, from | 
times immemorial, This is a property in its na= 
ture quite different from the property of coloniſts, 
and confequently entitled to privileges quite dif- 4 
ferent. The properties which the Britiſh coloniſts A 
now 


o 


C3 3 ny 
now poſſeſs in America, are properties of which 
they acquired the dominium utile, in conſequence 


of their being ſubjects of Great Britain, and re- 


maining ſubje& to her laws; therefore it is only 
infringing their own right to the lands they in- 
herit, to refuſe obedience to the laws of the parent 
ſtate» | | | 


Though the Iriſh, who inhabit a territory of 


their own, are in a very different relation to 


Great Britain, from coloniſts, who live and exiſt 


upon the dire? dominions of the ſtate; yet a 


learned and judicious writer has formed the fol- 
lowing queries in regard to them, which well 
deſerve the ſerious conſideration of ſome of the 


leaders of faction in Maſſachuſets Bay. Quere, 


« Whether, from Glanvil, there is not treaſon 


againſt the kingdom as well as againſt the 
* King ;” and Quere, whether the Engliſh 
*« modus tenendi parliamenta, being tranſmitted to 
Ireland by Henry II. tiling himſelf conqueror 
cf Ireland, after that a parliament of Ireland, held 
ein that form, ſhould have voted themſelves in- 


* 


C 


A 


: 


— 


dependent of the parliament of England, would 


e not every member have been liable to an im- 
* peachment for treaſon againſt the king and 
'* kingdom of England. See The hiſtory and 


reaſons of the dependency of Treland upon the imperial 


crown of the kingdom of England, refifying Mr. 
Molineux's ftate of the caſe of Ireland being bound by 
acts of parliament in England, London, 1698. 
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I ſhall conclude my remarks on this Eſſay 
with two obſervations more, omitting the detail 
of many falſe propoſitions, which ſhew themſelves 
to be falſe on the ſlighteſt inſpection. In page 
124, the author juſtly approves of the ſentiment 
contained in the following quotation from Mr. 


Juſtice Blackſtone, *©* with regard to foreign con- 
_* cerns, the king is the delegate or repreſentative 
** of the people; and in him, as in a center, all 


© the rays of his people are united.” Here we 
have the king, without any election, the virtual 
repreſentative of both peers: and commoners ; and 
yet our very inconſiſtent Eſſayiſt will not allow 
virtual repreſentatives among the commons, even 
when they are choſen on purpoſe to repreſent. 


In the following page, which 1s the laſt but one, 


he ſays, © It is univerſally acknowledged in Great 
* Britain, that it infers no power of taxation in 
« king and lords, that their limited authority is 
* uſed in cloathing gifts and grants of the com- 
* mons with the forms of law.” So far from ſuch a 


_ Propoſition being univerſally acknowledged in Great 


Bricain, it is univerſally reprobated by every per- 
ſon acquainted with the conſtitution. It is the 
eſtabliſhed uſage in parliament, that all bills for 
national ſupplies muſt originate in the houſe of 
commons; but the ſupplies are not for that rea- 


ſon gifts and grants of the commons, more than 
of the other two eftates ; for ſince the effect that 
1s to follow from the reſolution of the commons 

cannot be produced without the concurrence of 


the other two eſtates, they become equally cauſe 
Le with the other. Doctor Barry, in a 


very 
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very judicious treatiſe, has ſhewn, that all ſupplies 


of the body muſt undergo a threefold concoction 


or digeſtion, before they become fit for nutrition; 


but he never dreamed, that becauſe maſtication 
was the firſt, the other two were not neceſſary. 


As it is with the ſupplies of the human body, ſo it is 


with thoſe of the Britiſh ſtate ; they are not really 
and truly ſupplies, till they have undergone a 
threefold digeſtion. It is then, and then only, 
that they become nutritive. But by the funda- 
mental principles of our conſtitution, it has been 


demonſtrated, that national ſupplies, or public 


taxes are not free gifts; but are in their nature 
duties incumbent upon all the ſubjects; and that 
the power of regulating thoſe ſupplies reſts with 
the repreſentatives of the people, aſſembled in 
the parliament of Great Britain. It would have 
extended theſe remarks to too great a length, to 
have expoſed the futility of every falſe propoſi- 

tion contained in the Eſſay; but I flatter myſelf 
I have pulled the veil of deceit from ſo much 
of the performance, as will convince every candid 
reader, that it is a ſyſtem of abſurdity, founded 


upon malevolent miſreproſevcation and igno- 
rance. 


If ſuch be the quality of the tree, the reſolves 
and inſtructions, which have branched out from it, 
will be found to be of a ſimilar nature with the 
parent ſtock. In illuſtration of this, I ſhall pre- 
lent my readers with a few remarks on theſe re- 
ſolves and inſtructions, touching only the moſt ma- 
terial points, which tend 0 ſhew elther the pene- 


tration 
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tration of the reſolvers and inſtructors, or the ſpi- 


rit that actuated them. The fourth reſolve is 


expreſſed in the following words, That the in- 
e habitants of theſe colonies are entitled to the ſame 
ee rights and liberties, wITHIN theſe colonies, that 
e theſubjects born in England are entitled to wirHix 


te that realm.“ Iſay, PRECISELY AND ALTOGETHER | 


$0, excepting only that the ſubjects of the colo- 
nies can never expect to have the ſupreme power 
of the empire reſident among them. Trar muſt 
always be reſident within Great Britain, and can- 


not be abridged of its inalienable prerogative of 


ſupreme direction. In every other reſpect the 


Britiſh coloniſts ſtand on the ſame footing of free- 


dom, with the ſubjects within Great Britain, It 
is a ſelf-evident propoſition, that whoever inha- 


bits a colony does not live in an independent 
country. 
Great Britain, and all the clamours of ſeditious 


All the power of the parliament of 


coloniſts, can never alter à phyſical neceſſity ; and 
the diſcontented in this iſland have juſt as good 


a right to quarrel with government for not giving 


them the ſky and climate of Madeira, as the fac- 


tious part of the coloniſts to ſay they are injured, 


in not having rights quite equal to the rights of 
ſupreme legiſlators. The weary traveller, paſſing 


from France into Italy, may cry out that it is 


unjuſt in nature to have placed ſuch towering emi- 
nencies as the Alps in his way, when the road 


would have been much leſs fatiguing over a plain; 
bur will his outcries ever perſuade any perſon that 
he is an injured man? Would the coloniſts but 


calmly and diſpaſſionately reflect on their own ſi- 


tuation 
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tuation, they would quickly diſcover, that the 
factious oppoſition to legal government, raiſed 
among them by intereſted men, is founded on a 
principle of ſtruggling againſt a natural neceſſity, 
or fighting againſt nature ; for while they remain 


* colonies, it is not in the nature of things, that their 
rights can be quite equal to the rights of ſupreme 


jegiſlators. And every other right of freedom, 
which Britiſh ſubjects poſſeſs, they alſo poſſeſs, 


excepting that right, Becauſe I have a ſack- full 


of diamonds, ſhall I throw them all away, if I 
have not one of the diamonds of the royal crown 
added to them? It is therefore time for the ſober- 
minded among the coloniſts, to think of preſerv- 
ing to themſelves the quiet enjoyment of the li- 
berties the conſtitution has given them, by aſſoci- 
ating themſelves with legal government, and op- 
poſing. the wild ſchemes of thoſe, who are cla- 
mouring for imaginary prerogatives that nature 
has not given them. The well-affected ought, as 
Monteſquieu ſays, to have“ continually preſent 
©* to their minds, the difference between independ- 
* ence and liberty. Liberty is a right of doing 
«© whatever the laws permit; and if a citizen 
* could do what they forbid, he would no longer 
be poſſeſſed of liberty, becauſe all his fellow- 
* citizens would have the ſame power.“ This 
reſolve, as it ſtands at preſent, without the ex- 
ception I have added, is a direct claim of inde- 
pendency; for if the coloniſts within the colonies, 
have the ſame rights as the inhabitants of Great 
Britain within this iſland, they are a people /u; 
Juris, and dependent on none. The reſolvers 

| | the re- 
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therefore either have deceived themſelves, or meant 
to deceive others, For the ſake of their charac- 
ters I hope the firſt ; therefore I would make the 
Reſolve more conſtitutional, by amending it in the 
following manner; Reſolved, That the Britiſh 

coloniſts are entitled to the ſame privileges, in all 

parts of the Britiſh dominions, as the ſubjetFs born in 

England would enjoy in thoſe parts. How many 

millions would gladly acquieſce in ſuch a privilege 

as this] And would the coloniſts but ceaſe quar- 

relling with a natural neceſſity, they would write 

this amended reſolve in golden letters in all their 

houſes, and enjoy the many bleſſings the conſti- 
tution has beſtowed upon them with thankful- _2} 
neſs, not expreſſed in words only, but by an af- {| 
fectionate and ready ſubmiſſion to the ConsTiTU= 
TIONAL RULING POWER. 


_. 


The next Reſolve declares it to be the opinion 
of the Reſolvers, that the American declaratory 
act is unconſtitutional. Here there needs not a 
ſingle word upon that ſubject, as that act has al- 

ready been demonſtrated to be perfectly agreeable 
to the fundamental principles of the conſtitution. 
The Reſolvers, in the three following Reſolves, de- 
Clare the Boſton port - act, the act for altering the ad- 

miniſtration of juſtice in the province of Maſſachu- 
ſets Bay, and the act for changing the conſtitution of 
that province, to be unconſtitutional. I paſs them 
by, as being only particular exerciſes of power, that 
muſt ſtand or fall, according to the equity or ex- 
pediency of them. 


Our 
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Our Reſolvers, after giving the title of uncon- 
ftitutional to three acts of parliament, and expect- 
ing to be believed upon their bare averment, 
reſolve, in the four following reſolutions, to enter 
upon an act in direct violation of the charters of all 
thoſe colonies who ſhall be concerned in it, I mean 
to appoint deputies to aſſemble and conſult on pub- 
lic affairs, with the factious deputies from other 
"XZ Ccolonies, and to dare to preſcribe regulations for 
# 4 their neighbouring colonies, who are as independ- 
2 ent of them as of the emperor of China. No act 
of magiſtracy, or legiflative act formed without 
the limits of any colony, can have the leaft legal 
validity within that colony, excepting an act of 
8 the ſupreme Britiſh Legiſlature, : 


Loet us now conſider ſome of the falſchoods in 
the factious inſtructions of the Penſylvanian com- 
mittee. They declare the power claimed by par- 
hament, to bind the coloniſts by ſtatutes, in all 
cates whatſoever, to be a power utterly ſubverſive 
of their natural and civil liberties; becauſe, for- 
ſooth, from local circumſtances they cannot be re- 
ſented there. The ſupreme power of parliament 

over them has already been proved to be altoge- 
ther conſiſtent with their natural liberties, and to 
be the very beſt, nay, indeed, the only ſecurity 
of their civil liberties. Local circumſtances, as 
has been ſhewn, have nothing at all to do with 
repreſentation; for wherever the Britiſh dominion 
can be extended, repreſentation muſt extend. It 


is the ſpirit of attraction that muſt pervade the 
ſyſtem, 8 b 
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© The power of ſupreme legiſlation, claimed 
by Great Britain, and the late attempts to ex- 
©« exciſe it over the colonies, they lay, preſent to 
. our view two events. Either the colonies will 
te fink from the rank of free men into the claſs of 
© ſlaves ; or, if they have ſenſe and virtue enough 
<« to exert themſelves in ſtriving to avoid this per- 
«© dition, they muſt be involved in an oppoſition, 
« dreadful even in contemplation.” This is a 
wild alternative of their own imagination; and 
no way a conſequence of ſubmitting, like every 
other peaceable ſubject, to the ſupremacy of the 
Britiſh legiſlature. 
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Three pages afterwards, they tell us, © They 
e think it their duty to exert their utmoſt ability 
<< in promoting and eſtabliſhing harmony between 
« Great Britain and theſe colonies on a conſtitu- 
tional foundation.” And how do they propoſe 
to do this? By pulling the conſtitution to pieces; 
by wiſhing to have ſtatates repealed eſſential to the 
connection of the colonies with Great Britain; 
and then they promiſe, with a great many ſooth- 
ing words, to do every thing that Great Britain 
ſhould deſire them to do, as far as they themſelves 
ſhould think fit, They then would ſettle a revenue 
on the crown; and their idea of ſettling ſuch a re- 

| venue, they tell us,“ Ariſes from a ſenſe of duty 


cc 


* to their ſovereign, and of eftcem for their mother 
country.“ How very polite theſe infiruttors 
are, who tell us that they condeſcend to eſteem their 
mother country. I hope, however, that they 
will be taught, chat the many obligations they are 
under 
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under to their mother country entitle her to a re- 
turn not only of eſteem but of duty from them; 
and that there are ſome other rules, by which to 


meaſure that duty than the ſeditious reſolves of a 


few factious men. Were they to obtain all they 
deſire, they tell us, The executive and con- 
« trouling powers of the crown will retain their 
« preſent full force and operation.” Every ſen- 


ſible Britiſh ſubje& in Europe and America, I be- 
| Hieve, will think, that the controuling power of 
the legiſlature is much preferable to the controul- 


ing power of the crown. 


In page 20 we are told by thoſe inſtructors, 
«© That they perfectly know that the great cauſe 
* now agitated, is to be conducted to a happy 


« concluſion, only by that e compa= 


« ſition of counſels, which firmneſs, prudence, 
* loyalty to their ſovereign, reſpect to their pa- 


rent ſtate, and affection to their native country, 


united, muſt form.” They have forgot one in- 
gredient in this compoſi! tion, 1 mean, a ſtrong at- 


 tachment to the fundamental principles of the conſti- 


tution. Add but that to the above recipe, and I 
will engage the great cauſe now agitated will be 
ſpeedily conducted to a happy concluſion ; and I 


am not without hopes, that the neceſſity of adding 
this laſt ingredient will ſoon become apparent to 
all the ſubjects, ſince we find the ſtate quacks 


themſelves a little more reaſonable here than they 
were in the preceding page. There they told us, 
they only eſteemed their parent ſtate ; and here 

_ they 
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they are ſo good as to ſay, that they reſper? her, 
"Tis to be hoped that duty will come by and by. 


Could the inſtructors but obtain all they wiſh 
for, they declare they are reſolved to become very 
good ſubjects. But good ſubjects do nct put their 
obedience upon any ſuch condition as that of hav- 
ing the will of the Legiſlature conform to their 
will. Theſe factious committee- men, therefore, 
ought to declare for the preſent moment, what 
they ſo ſolemnly declare for the time to come. 
In caſe of war, they ſay, or in any emergency of 


diſtreſs to Great Britain, we ſhall alſo be ready and 
willing to contribute all aids within our power, 
and we felemnly declare that on ſuch occaſions, 
if we, er our poſterity hall refuſe, neglect, or 


decline thus to contribute, it will be a mean and 


manifeſt Tiolaticn ¶ a plain duty, and a weak 
and wicked deſertion of the true intereſts of this 
province, which ever have been, and muſt be 
ona op in the proſperity of our mother coun- 


try.” All very well! But why put off the per- 
fermance of this to a future day? It is not ſolemn 
ceclarations of what they will do, that the ſtate re- 
quires from the ſubjects: it requires a ready and 
willing obedience to acts of the fupreme legiſlature, 
evicently corſiſtent with fundamental principles, 
and manifeftly conducive to the welfare of the 
whole community. Without that obedience the 
molt /o/emn profeſſions will never make good ſubjects, 


As to the propoſal of the inſtructors for a 
ſcheme of pon-Importation and non-exportation, I 
look upon it in the ſame light as I would regard a 
pro- 
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propoſal for damming up the Thames at London 
bridge, or for making priſoners of all the ſwal- 


Jows that viſit us in ſummer z and when our wiſe 
committee-men can give us an infallible method 


for effecting theſe, I will then give them credit 


for the practicability of the other. In this pro- 
poſal of theirs they appear to the full as conſiſtent 
as the very learned Eſſayiſt; for while they ac- 
knowledge the right of Great Britain to regulate 


the trade of the colonies, they very modeſtly take 


upon them to regulate the trade of Great Britain. 


Jo give us a proof of their deep ſagacity, they 
conclude with declaring, ** That they will repoſe 
« the higheſt confidence in the wiſdom and inte- 
« ority of the enſuing congreſs,” Indeed! And 


| why not repoſe the ſame confidence in the wiſdom 


and integrity of the ſupreme Britiſh legiſlature ? 
This declaration of the inſtructors leads to the true 
mode of the accommodation of all differences; for 


the moment thoſe colonies that are now miſled by 


factious men, repoſe the higheſt confidence in the 
wiſdom and integrity of the Britiſh parliament, 
there is an end to all diſputes; and certainly the 
Britiſh parliament has rather a better claim to their 
higheſt confidence than the Philadelphian congreſs, 
I would refer it to the ſober and ſerious reflection 
of the inhabitants of New York, or of the inha- 
bitants of the Carolinas and Georgia, whether 
their intereſts are not as ſafe when entruſted with 
eight hundred counſellors in London, as with fifty 
counſellors aſſembled in Philadelphia? Are a few 
factions men, without authority and without 
| | power, 
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power, blindly cg to. form an intereſt; 
ſeparate from the intereſt of the ſtate, more ca- 


pable of promoting the general welfare of 


the ſubjects, than the ſopreme legiſlative body 
conſtitutionally appointed to conſider the various 
relations of all the parts of the Empire, and en- 


truſted by the conſtitution with authority and 


power? Will Barbadoes, will Jamaica, and the 
other ſugar colonies belonging to Great Britain ac- 
quielce | in the reſentful blow aimed at them by the 
diſturbers of the public peace on the American 
continent, who have not the. Jeaft right to any au- 


thority over them? The ſeditious demagogues, 


therefore, by their fooliſh declaration of giving 
their higheſt confidence to the members of the un- 


lawful Philadelphian congreſs, will, T doubt not, 
.., excite the reſentment of all dutiful ſubjeRs in every 

part of the Britiſh empire, and animate their zeal 
to expreſs, both by their words and their actions, 


the higheft confidence i in the wiſdom and integrity : 
of wk aner of Great Britain. 
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